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RADICAL DEMOCRACY IN FRANCE. IV 1 

MATURITY, DECLINE AND FALL 

THUS at last had disappeared the three great shams of the 
age : a sham church, a sham army and a sham mon- 
archy. What were the substitutes? Merely another 
set of shams. The Civil Constitution of the Clergy did not 
meet the wants of the religious, being abhorred alike by pious 
ultramontanes and by fanatical radicals. The enthusiastic but 
rowdy mob which composed the army had neither generals 
nor discipline nor supplies, and its first brilliant exploit was fol- 
lowed by disaster after disaster until the crowning disgrace of 
Neerwinden, when France was again invaded. The sham mon- 
archy was succeeded by a sham " polyarchy," wherein Danton, 
Robespierre and Hebert were in turn the real but irresponsible 
dictators, evading the Convention and tricking the nation by 
devices which met each crisis but were destitute of permanent 
worth. 

Step by step the Jacobin minority had been outwitting the 
Girondin majority in parliamentary tactics. The country now 
believed that the Girondins had brought on the war and had 
utterly failed in its conduct until the energy of the Jacobins had 
won the victory. It believed, further, that the Girondins har- 
bored federalistic sentiments, making for division and weakness, 
while the Jacobins were securing a united front against a sac- 
rilegious invasion. It believed, finally, that the Girondin 
majority had destroyed the monarchy only by a half-hearted 
apologetic indirection, while the Jacobin minority had no re- 
sponsibility except for positive, vigorous deeds, essential to the 
preservation of the nation and the establishment of popular 
sovereignty. This growing conviction was the invaluable politi- 
cal outfit with which the Mountain set out to strip its opponents 
of every vestige of power and to save the gains of the Revolu- 

1 See Political Science Quarterly, vol. xvii, pp. 631-649; vol. xviii, pp. 238- 
253; vol. xxii, pp. 245-266. 
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tion. Their task was stupendous. The execution of Louis left 
them without a single foreign ally ; at home it was as a minority 
of a minority that they had to face exasperation, despair, 
anarchy. They had, however, gone too far to make retreat 
possible even if they contemplated such a policy. For them 
there was but one course : to substitute intensity for delibera- 
tion, patriotism for moral and religious emotions, expediency 
for principle, terror for habit and respect as the sanction of law. 
It was indeed a novelty, such flat contempt for tradition, ex- 
perience and history, and as a glaring instance of political 
empiricism it must be judged. 

The autumn of 1 792 was tempestuous and the rains were so 
diluvian that the seat of war was turned into a morass. The 
Prussian army, as Goethe says, was a trailing hospital, for the 
ravages of dysentery were unprecedented. The French emi- 
grant division under Brunswick had shown itself merciless to its 
peasant compatriots, burning the villages and looting the farm- 
ers' stores. The inhabitants retaliated by turning their land 
into a desert from which the invaders could get no subsistence. 
In the pitiful cross-play of back-stairs cabinets and court cabals 
which obtained at Berlin, Brunswick got neither supplies nor 
reinforcements. Pursuant to Danton's policy, and in the hope 
of securing an ally, Dumouriez made overtures to Brunswick, 
and the latter was fain to treat, if only to gain time. The nego- 
tiations lasted a few days, until Dumouriez's force was recruited 
by new men to 70,000, and it was clear that among the Prus- 
sian leaders there was no true sympathy for French radicalism 
or its policy. Thereupon the French general began to harass 
his wretched foe ; he further cut off such scanty provisions as 
he could find, and so threw the whole force in miserable plight 
across the frontier. 

For the instant the Girondins were showered with favors. 
Rousseau, although a Deist, had really substituted for God as a 
moral ruler the pale idea of nature ; just as his radical followers 
were now defining and complementing that by the concept of 
country. As in the gospel according to Rousseau, nurture and 
education and morals and religion and government were to be 
" natural," so now the boundaries of France were, as an initial 
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step, to be made " natural." Bitter and desperate as were the 
European monarchies, a small but active element among the 
peoples was alert to the successes of the French people. Bel- 
gium had risen two years earlier against its imperial master; 
Strasburg was a center for disaffected Germans, and Lyons 
swarmed with Savoyards eager to join in the emancipation 
movement. Here was a precious opportunity to secure the 
boundaries of ancient Gaul as Caesar had defined them. The 
Girondins were " naturalists," as also, in this regard, were Dan- 
ton and Lebrun, the minister of foreign affairs. The necessary 
orders were given, and the Republican armies invaded both 
Savoy and Belgium. 

The invasion of Savoy began September 21, 1792, and was a 
pleasure march. Before Montesquieu and his 1800 men the 
Sardinian garrison fled, while the people hailed the French as 
deliverers, with transports of enthusiasm. They cheered the 
banner of liberty, planted liberty trees and opened their houses 
in hospitality. The Savoyards at Lyons had formed an Allo- 
brogian legion, and Montesquieu now declared that the " Allo- 
brogian people " should decide its own destiny. On October 14 
the " sovereign national assembly " of the Allobroges was 
elected. At once, in the Cathedral of Chambe"ry, the new- 
found sister state fell into the arms of her senior by proclaim- 
ing the union of Savoy with France. Dr. Doppet was chosen 
as the official envoy to Paris ; he was heartily welcomed ; and 
his zeal for the Revolution, though often ill-directed, was not 
surpassed by that of any native Frenchman. The city of Nice 
suffered much at the hands of its new-found relations, but it 
endured their rudeness and followed the rest of Savoy, which 
thus became an eighty-fourth department of France in name as 
it later became in fact. 

In this instance the judgment of the Convention proved to be 
as sound as its fraternizing policy was sincere. It might expect 
still further confirmation of its wisdom at other points on the 
frontier line. The Rhine country seemed a pear ripe for the 
hand of the emancipator. There were no less than five so-called 
sovereigns on the Rhine, three ecclesiastical and two secular 
princes. The archbishop of Cologne was so detested by his 
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people that, being a son of Maria Theresa, he was called by the 
French the arch-beast of Austria. Although long a pensionary 
of the French crown, ke knew and feared the Revolution. The 
French emigrants he therefore kept at arm's length. Not 
so the archbishop of Treves, who remembered the crib at 
which he had fed and made his beautiful capital of Coblentz a 
delightful place of exile for the royalist aristocracy. In this he 
was imitated by the elector of Mayence, but the bishop of Speyer 
detested the French generally. The elector palatine, duke of 
Zweibrucken, coquetted with the revolutionary government at 
Paris in order to afford no pretext for the invasion of his 
territories. 

It was to the army of Alsace that the task of emancipating 
the Rhinelands was entrusted. Its commander in chief, Biron, 
duke of Dauzun, was too easy-going for the conduct of such an 
operation, and his lieutenant Custine, a soldier almost from in- 
fancy, who had served under Maurice of Saxony, under Fred- 
erick the Great and under Washington, enjoying the approba- 
tion of all three in turn, seized the brilliant opportunity thus 
opened to him. He was high-born, dashing and capable, but 
boastful and contemptuous. Appointed to command the army 
formed for the purpose and designated as that of the Vosges, 
he entered Speyer on October 3, 1792, and Worms two days 
later. His men were thoroughly disciplined ; the people were 
treated with every courtesy; and it was only the great who were 
made to suffer and to pay. So genial were the French that to 
the men of light and learning as well as to the populace the in- 
vaders seemed to be deliverers. The scholars of Mayence, 
men like the great jurist Boehmer and the famous physician 
Wedekind, summoned them to approach and even joined their 
forces as volunteers. The great personages of the court, from 
the elector down, fled in dismay ; while the great men of the 
schools, Eckemeyer the engineer, Metternich the mathematician, 
Muller the historian and Forster, one of the first thinkers of his 
day, industriously agitated in behalf of the French. Custine 
had only to appear with his 30,000 men and his river flotilla to 
secure the surrender of the town. Frankfort hastened to make 
its submission with equal cordiality. Again the nobles and the 
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rich had to pay while the poor received gratuities for their re- 
lief and the people acclaimed their new benefactors. On 
March 17, 1793, there met the National Rheno-Germanic Con- 
vention, which declared that from Landau to Bingen the Rhine- 
land was united with France. Forster, Lux and Potocki were 
sent as delegates to the Convention and were cheered to the 
echo as they delivered the decree of annexation at the bar. In 
the Jacobin club, Forster declared that the Rhine was the nat- 
ural boundary of France. His phrase remained a watch-word 
to the end. 

The climax of Girondin glory, however, was the invasion of 
Belgium. Dumouriez was a diplomat by vocation and a gen- 
eral by avocation. Trained in the old school, the Carthage 
which France must destroy was for him the Empire in general, 
with Austria as its vital center. His coquetry with Prussia had 
left the Austrians with 1 5 ,000 men free to conduct the siege of 
Lille undisturbed. The besieging force under the duke of 
Saxe-Teschen was not sufficiently numerous to invest the place, 
but between September 29 and October 5 their cannonading 
was fierce : 60,000 red-hot cannon-balls fell on the town, 2000 
persons were killed and some quarters were destroyed by fire. 
But the citizens were undismayed. Captain Origneur refused 
to leave his piece when summoned to see his new-born child ; 
and barber Maes, snatching the sherd of an exploded bomb, 
made his lather in the extemporized receptacle and shaved 
fourteen persons amid the wild scenes of destruction about him. 
His novel shaving-cup became a well-known revolutionary em- 
blem. General Ruault, when summoned, replied that, sooner 
than surrender, the garrison would find a grave in the ruins of 
the city. The Austrians retreated ingloriously to Mons when 
on October 7 Dumouriez's force drew near. The duke of 
Saxe-Teschen had collected only 20,000 men, but he had 
splendid artillery and one of the great fortifications of the time 
in which to make a stand. Dumouriez had 40,000 men, such 
as they were, in his own army, while on the right wing were 
20,000 and on the left 18,000. In spite of this great array the 
Austrians drew up before Mons with their center at Jemmappes, 
where they made a gallant and intrepid resistance to the invad- 
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ing French. The battle was joined on November 6, 1792. It 
began, as at Valmy, with a turious artillery duel of three hours ; 
but the sequel was far different. It was only after retreating 
before a splendid Austrian charge under Clerfayt that a vast 
French column under the duke of Chartres returned and seized 
the place. On the left and on the right likewise the French 
fell back initially before the Austrian onset, but likewise to re- 
turn and repel their foe under the inspiration of the ubiquitous 
Dumouriez, who spurred his "children" on and led them as 
they sang the Marseillaise. The success of the French was 
pronounced, and the dispirited Austrians withdrew slowly 
through Luxemburg toward their distant homes. Before the 
end of November Belgium was at the feet of its deliverers. 

We have noted the beginnings of military legend in connec- 
tion with Lille. The battle story is universal, but in France it 
now became an institution. The Convention received the news 
of Jemmappes with delirious enthusiasm, and ere long the 
country rang with new tales of heroism — of the gallant old man 
Benoit, who hurried from Paris as a substitute for a coward son 
who had deserted ; of valet Renard, who rallied a whole brigade 
when routed and flying and who, modestly asking leave to wear 
a uniform, was made a captain on the spot ; of La Bretache, 
who received a crown of oak leaves with a sword of honor for 
having slain seven Coburg dragoons with his own hand to save 
the life of General Beurnonville ; of two brave ladies, the sisters 
Fernig, who throughout the battle rode with Dumouriez's staff 
and cheered their countrymen to victory. These all were true 
instances, and it was a stimulus to daring that they were told 
and read near and far. But the system thus initiated amid the 
wild transports of revolutionaries soon grew to proportions so 
portentous that it fed more on invention than on fact and de- 
veloped into a monster of lying legend. It is the thankless task 
of our day to destroy the whole legendary atmosphere of the 
revolutionary story as well as of the Napoleonic epopee. 

The results of Dumouriez's work were, however, ominously 
different from those obtained in Savoy and in the Rhineland. 
The treatment of the Belgians by the French invaders was quite 
as considerate, and in due form a general election was held. 
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But the assembly thus chosen desired to found an independent 
state and so instructed its delegates to the Convention. This 
was Dumouriez's own desire, and it was that of the Girondins 
in general, who wished to see France surrounded by a belt of 
buffer states devoted to French interests and under French 
protection. On November 19 the Convention issued a decree 
to that effect ; delegations of Batavians and Brabanters, of Ger- 
mans and Savoyards, even of Irish and English, appeared in its 
hall to denounce the tyranny of kings. Gr6goire, president at 
the time, promised that the defenders of French liberty should 
be those of liberty everywhere and reasoned that, since all gov- 
ernments were the enemies of France and all peoples its friends, 
either France would perish or the peoples of the world would 
be emancipated. Camus and Danton were sent to establish 
democratic government in Belgium. 

By that time, however, the army of France had made requi- 
sitions of supplies and had offered pay in paper money (assig- 
nats), while forced loans were collected in specie. All local 
authorities were overthrown and Jacobin clubs in all the towns 
were busy in the task of awakening " the holy ardors of civism." 
The devout and superstitious Catholics, an overwhelming major- 
ity of the Belgian burghers, began to dread the disorganization 
of the church and the confiscation of ecclesiastical estates. Be- 
fore the middle of December a stubborn resistance to radical 
measures was universal. The French commissioners announced 
that war must pay for war; but they found that the stolid 
Netherlanders were ungrateful enough to hold their emancipa- 
tion cheap if not worthless when the pay had to come from 
their own pockets. The Convention was horrified, and in its 
decree of December 15, 1792, it announced the policy of 
confiding the destruction of old institutions and the establish- 
ment of new ones in the invaded territories entirely to its own 
agents. This was to substitute conquest for emancipation, since 
it meant the substitution of sans-culotte or penniless " trousered " 
officials for privileged ones, the confiscation of church domains, 
the overthrow of all feudal rights by the " municipalizing " of 
the peoples. The French system in its entirety was to be im- 
posed by force, and suddenly, upon numberless communities 
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who did not comprehend its first principles. This in logic must 
bring all conquered territories under the Convention as new de- 
partments ; to emancipate humanity, an army of French vul- 
garians must be inducted into thousands of comfortable offices. 
Some unimportant steps had been taken by Jacobin partisans 
in the Netherlands toward following the example of Savoy and 
the Rhineland, when like a fierce hail-storm the resentment of 
Belgium and Germany broke on the bright horizon of the 
French republicans. Reform at French expense was one thing, 
French usurpation for French advantage was quite another. 
Row were French plebeians better than native commoners? 
and why should offices with their emoluments be entrusted to 
greedy foreigners during any interval, long or short, especially 
when the interval was to be used for extorting sound money, 
good food and costly shelter, with no return, except paper rags 
which were the promises to pay of a governmental system 
utterly untried ? Between the lines of the decree passed by the 
Convention on December 15, 1792, could be clearly read this 
intolerable determination. The only possible result speedily 
followed : it was on the Jacobin and not on the Girondin basis 
that war was henceforth to be conducted. 

There were now two sets of French officials in Belgium: 
Camus, Danton, Delacroix and Gossuin were a committee of the 
Convention determined to execute its ruthless decree. Just as 
the Allobrogians had formed a legion auxiliary to the French, 
army and incorporated in it, so under the powerful influence of 
Anacharsis Clootz there had been organized the embryo of a 
Dutch or Batavian legion and the skeleton of a Brabantine or 
Belgian legion. The representatives of the Convention meant 
to organize both a Belgian national guard and a regular Belgian 
army of 40,000 men to be incorporated with the French troops ; 
and behind this serried rampart they further intended to erect 
a unitary, centralized, Belgian republic, whose departments 
might one day become departments of the French republic. 
Their aid in all this was to come from the Belgian populace ; 
the officials were to be French proletarians ; and the funds were 
to be obtained by the confiscation of noble and ecclesiastical 
properties. " Peace to the cottage, down with the castle " was 
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the watchword. But Dumouriez was the conqueror of Belgium, 
and he would have nothing to do with such a programme. He 
had a programme of his own, from which the cloven foot of the 
Gironde could be seen emerging. He wanted a federal republic 
definitely independent ; and his reliance was on the conservative 
and the well-to-do, even on the aristocracy. From the new 
government, thus constituted, France could ask and get a sum 
of money wherewith to defray all the expenses she had incurred 
for the war. " I would not be the Attila, the scourge of Bel- 
gium," he cried. It was only to the fierce menace of the Con- 
vention committee that he finally yielded in sullen submission. 
Shorn not merely of his own glory, he saw his friends and sup- 
porters utterly deposed from power and stripped of the capital 
they had accumulated in war and in peace. 

Danton's determination was promptly taken : Belgium, recal- 
citrant to administrative measures, was to become French at the 
point of the bayonet. Three brisk new Jacobins, Treilhard, 
Merlin de Douai and Robert, were sent to reinforce the com- 
mittee, and thirty national commissioners, so-called, were se- 
lected to enforce the latest decree. The seven were able and 
decent but determined men ; the thirty were wild, brutal, un- 
scrupulous creatures, and with them came a horde of under- 
strappers, adventurers from the very dregs of the Paris com- 
mune. There was thus created a wild fury of sequestrations, 
of domiciliary intrusions, of incarceration, rapine and pillage 
which beggars description. Soldiery and civilian ruffians vied 
with each other in terrorizing the nobles, the clergy, the burgh- 
ers and the peasantry without discrimination, until the land was 
thoroughly cowed. Paper money circulated under compulsion, 
and in despair the primary assemblies met to vote the union of 
Belgium to France. For the most part these meetings were 
held in churches guarded by companies of scoffing soldiers 
under arms. A wretched consummation was reached in Feb- 
ruary, 1793, when the act of annexation was passed. The new 
departments were embittered, sullen and ready to rise in rebel- 
lion against their masters. The " natural " boundaries of 
France now contained the bitterest enemies of the Revolution. 

Passionate as was the zeal of the Rhineland for emancipation, 
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its peoples were equally averse to pay the cost in ringing coin. 
A tax of two million florins, about one million of our money, 
laid on the town of Frankfort ; the proportionately substantial 
contributions laid on noble and ecclesiastical domains ; above all, 
a system of holding important personages as hostages for loy- 
alty and as pledges for payment, speedily turned the complac- 
ency of the Palatinate into fury. The masses rose in arms and, 
charging the French with warring upon storehouses, barns and 
wine-cellars, prepared to recall their old rulers. 

The execution of the man styled by the Convention M. Capet 
was a gauntlet thrown down in defiance to the whole system of 
monarchy. Thomas Paine spoke of M. Guelf, otherwise George 
III, as head of a monarchical conspiracy against the republic. 
Lord Liverpool retorted that a universal republic, as outlined by 
Jacobin policy, was more dangerous to Great Britain than even 
the universal monarchy dreamed of by the Bourbons. Belgium 
seized and the Scheldt opened to all nations, Holland menaced 
— where were the fortunes of England ? Confronted by such 
conditions she would be ruined in attempting to deal, not with 
a single executive head, but with a King Demos of indeterminate 
size, quality and irresponsibility. Chauvelin, the regular agent 
at London, and Maret, an envoy extraordinary of the Conven- 
tion, both labored in vain to secure recognition at St. James's 
for the French republic ; while from his obscure dwelling in 
London, Talleyrand kept warning Lebrun, the minister of for- 
eign affairs at Paris, of what would be inevitable without the 
exercise by the Convention government of prudence and tem- 
perance, the two virtues most remote from the collective mind 
of that desperate body. Of this fact Pitt was well aware. He 
first denounced the commercial treaty with France, negotiated 
in 1 786 ; he forbade the export of English grain to France ; and 
he had Parliament pass the " alien bill " in order to rid his coun- 
try of Jacobin agitators. When on January 23, the news of 
Louis's judicial murder reached London, the court went into 
mourning and the country awaited developments in consternation. 

France declared war on February 1, and Pitt negotiated in 
quick succession treaties of alliance with Russia, Hesse-Cassel, 
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Prussia, Sardinia and Naples. It was a strange coalition, cemented 
only by British subsidies and a common terror. Tuscany was 
reluctantly compelled to enter the band. In Rome, feeling ran 
so high that Basseville, the French agent, was strangled in a 
street brawl. Charles IV of Spain, horrified by the fate of his 
Bourbon kinsman, replaced his prime minister d'Aranda, a true 
statesman, by the queen's paramour Godoy, a strutting cox- 
comb, eager for hostilities as an opportunity to divert public 
attention from court scandals. France declared war on Spain 
on March 7, 1 793. The German Empire was in a state of pitiful 
vacillation ; but when its princes despaired of indemnity for 
their feudal rights in Alsace, when Danton announced the Rhine 
as the natural frontier of his country, when Beurnonville at- 
tacked both Treves and Coblentz, though bootlessly, and sim- 
ultaneously Custine issued an appeal to " oppressed Germany," 
the Diet at Ratisbon was finally goaded into action and, on 
March 22, declared hostilities against France. It was almost a 
perfect work which Jacobinism had accomplished. It had 
united against France all that was powerful in Europe. Den- 
mark, Sweden, Turkey, Venice, Geneva and Switzerland, six 
powers with no physical strength and no great moral force, were 
the only neutrals. But there was now a France which had com- 
mitted itself to victory or annihilation, united with bonds of steel 
in its dread lest the fate of Poland should be its own. 

The circumstances under which the Convention took the 
offensive against Europe were in a way typical of its career. 
Holland, and especially Amsterdam, then styled, with consider- 
able truth, the Bank of Europe, was the objective point. Jaco- 
bin agents had announced a Batavian accession, the Batavian 
zeal must be quickened. It was of course Dumouriez's army 
which must advance. But Dumouriez was now a changed man. 
His plan of invasion indicates either that his mind had failed or 
that, as a good Girondin, he was willing to play the Jacobins a 
sorry trick. His army had fallen into a condition bordering on 
destitution and anarchy, but he declared that he could re-array 
it as speedily as once before. With Antwerp as a base, he was 
to march on Rotterdam, while his subordinate, Miranda, with 
25,000 men would seize Maestricht and advance to Utrecht for 
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a junction before they attacked Amsterdam in combination. 
Valence with 35,000 men would make a stand at Aix-la- 
Chapelle and defy the advancing Austrians. But not one of the 
three French generals could have performed his task without 
the most careful preparation, and for that there was neither 
time, cash nor materials. Accordingly every single one of the 
three failed, as was to have been expected in days and places 
where miracles were no longer wrought. 

Austria had substantially reorganized her forces; and Coburg, 
though a very mediocre general, had as his lieutenants men whose 
names were yet to resound over Europe — Colloredo, Alvinzi, 
Archduke Charles and, in particular, Mack, who until paralyzed 
by Napoleon was considered a military genius far beyond the 
others. It was he who began the rout of the French by defeat- 
ing Valence at Aldenhoven. Miranda, thus exposed, had to 
withdraw from Maestricht, and so near to flight was his retreat 
that panic set in and ten thousand of his men deserted. Coburg 
seized Li£ge and levied enormous contributions, taxing fourfold 
the estates of known revolutionists. Belgium as a whole made 
ready to throw off French bondage. Dumouriez with some 
difficulty effected a union with Valence and in desperation at- 
tacked the Austrians at Neerwinden on March 18, 1793. To a 
certain extent his confidence in his ragamuffin troops was justi- 
fied, for they fought like heroes, seizing the approaches of the 
fortress three successive times in terrific charges, but only to be 
thrown back as often with fearful carnage. It was Miranda on 
the left who was first overwhelmed. Dumouriez, fearing to be 
surrounded, as it then seemed nearly certain he would be, drew 
off; he was twice defeated on his retreat, at Diest and Louvain; 
and, thus compelled to abandon Brussels, he was first enabled 
to make a stand on the line of the Scheldt. His position there, 
stretching through Gertruydenberg, Breda, Antwerp, Courtray 
and Tournay to Mons, was too strong for further attack from 
his victorious foes. It was so well taken that it almost reestab- 
lished his military character. 

Gens gallica gens perfida was the terse judgment of the 
Netherlands on their experience with Jacobin administration. 
Dumouriez, gallant soldier and generous foe, had seen with 
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horror the conduct of the thirty commissioners and their sa- 
traps. His freely expressed detestation brought him into bitter 
antagonism with the Convention committee and with Pache, now 
minister of war. In a public proclamation he had already de- 
nounced the Jacobin program of warfare as contained in the 
decree of December 15, 1792. Now he addressed the gov- 
ernment in a denunciatory letter, March 12, 1793, and charged 
his defeat to the unbridled license of its emissaries. Nothing 
he declared, except his own moderate policy could save the 
French army, the national honor and the republic itself. The 
administrative committee to which he read the document was 
outraged : it felt that the die had been cast and that Dumouriez's 
language and attitude were those of a conspirator against the 
holy cause of republicanism. They denounced him to his face 
as a Caesar ; and Camus calmly declared that, should the gen- 
eral prove so to be, he himself would be a Brutus. The gen- 
eral sense of the army was profoundly influenced by the judg- 
ment of the commissioners, and both rank and file refused 
support to their general. Finding himself thus discredited and 
virtually abandoned, Dumouriez took his fatal step : he entered 
into secret negotiations with his foe, proposing to turn with his 
troops and accompany the invaders to Paris in order to restore 
order under a monarchy, leaving Austria mistress of her pos- 
sessions in the Low Countries. These dealings were soon 
known in Paris ; a committee was designated to take final action 
in the case ; it was either to win back the general or to depose 
him from command of the army. The meeting took place at 
Tournay, and the committee was ambushed, for, when they 
summoned the general to the bar of the Convention at Paris and, 
meeting with the expected refusal, read the solemn letter of 
suspension, Dumouriez in a firm voice called in the Austrian 
guards who had been posted at the doors and placed under 
arrest both the commissioners and his own colleague, Beurnon- 
ville. Dumouriez's staff supported him heartily. Not so the 
army. After herculean exertions he succeeded in rallying some 
supporters, and, at the very end, two regiments set up the cry 
of " Hurrah for the king." But the effort as a whole was vain. 
One after another, generals, officers and men rallied to the cry 
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of " Country and law," their hearts fired with the idea of 
patriotism as the defence of home and children. To Dumouriez 
they retorted : " The republic or death." In fierce indignation 
Davout ordered a batallion of volunteers to fire on the traitor 
and they obeyed. The lot had fallen. Dumouriez escaped 
with his life and concerted with Coburg a plan to restore 
the constitutional monarchy in France with Louis XVIII as 
king, arranging for the Austrian occupation of fortresses in the 
north and a march on Paris; but when this was known even 
the two royalist regiments were forced to recant under the men- 
ace of a savage outburst of wrath from artillery volunteers and 
the line itself. With Valence, Thouvenot and the duke of 
Chartres, Dumouriez fled to the frontier. But even there he 
was not safe, for Thugut, the Austrian premier, disavowed Co- 
burg's agreements, and Dumouriez found himself an outlaw on 
the continent. Neither Switzerland, Wurtemberg, Cologne nor 
Belgium would harbor him. After pitiful wanderings in Russia 
and Sweden he found asylum in England, where he dragged out 
a wretched existence until his death in 1823. 

The fate of Custine was only less disastrous. With an army 
destitute of commissary, munitions and reinforcements, be could 
not hold his own against the coalition. One by one he lost 
every inch of conquered territory on the Rhine except May- 
ence, and retreating without glory he entered Landau on April 
1, 1793, to find himself a suspect and threatened with death. 
He pleaded his Jacobinism and his devotion to the cause so 
ardently that he found a defender in Robespierre and secured 
a vote of confidence from the Convention. He was then ap- 
pointed to command the army of the north ; but his success 
was only a truce with death, for in the event he died on the 
scaffold, a sacrifice to the nemesis of defeat. 

In the history of Jacobin warfare there is no more gloomy 
page than that which records the surrender of Mayence to the 
Prussian besiegers. The commander was d'Oyre", a comrade of 
Lafayette's in America. His subordinates formed a splendid 
galaxy of military stars, the most renowned of whom was 
Kle"ber. Rewbell and Merlin de Thionville were the represen- 
tatives of the Convention. Their business was the civil admin- 
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istration of affairs, but they fought like their military comrades, 
as brave in arms as they were inspiring in language. The gal- 
lant resistance endured until July 23, 1793, when from stress of 
famine the little garrison marched out with all the honors of war 
and under no engagement except to refrain from participation 
in the hostilities for a year. The adamantine temper of the 
Convention was shown in an effort to disown the surrender, on 
the ground that a relieving force under Beauharnais and Hou- 
chard was nearing the town and would have broken the siege 
in a few days. But its own representatives on the spot so 
fiercely resented the imputation of cowardice that they con- 
verted their colleagues; they secured a decree declaring that 
the defenders of Mayence had deserved well of their country ; 
and, since a victim there must be, it was Beauharnais who ex- 
piated his tardiness by death. Five days later, on July 28, 
1793, Valenciennes was reduced and fell before the Austrians. 
The Piedmontese passed the Col di Tenda and could not be 
dislodged from the post which they seized on the soil of Savoy. 
Spanish troops crossed the line of the Pyrenees and occupied 
Perpignan and Bayonne at the two extremities. Five invading 
armies were in France. The Vendee rose in revolt. England 
blockaded all her enemy's ports. Cayenne and Bordeaux threw 
off the Convention's yoke and stood ready to receive foreign 
aid. Lyons appealed to Piedmont for succor ; Toulon harbor 
was seized by an English fleet and the town surrendered. Cor- 
sica called Paoli to rescue it from the coils of Jacobinism. 

It is constantly repeated, as a savage condemnation of the 
French in both the revolutionary and Napoleonic epochs, that 
they deliberately planned a complete reconstruction of the 
European state system. The charge is true. They knew noth- 
ing different ; for exactly this was the gist of foreign policy in 
every absolute monarchy of Europe. The kingdoms in coali- 
tion against France were of exactly the same mind as were the 
French, and they were quite as determined. When Dumouriez 
had taken flight and Coburg's promise not to war for conquest 
but only for order had been frankly disowned by Thugut, the 
powers made ready to divulge their plans for dismembering 
France as they had already begun to dismember Poland and for 
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thoroughly reconstructing by a series of compensatory ex- 
changes the entire map of Europe. A conference for that 
purpose was held at Antwerp on April 7, 1793. While there 
were various suggestions, in the main it was agreed that Eng- 
land was to have Dunkirk and the French colonies ; Austria 
was to receive all the flat country as far as the river Somme 
together with Bavaria, whose duke in compensation for his loss 
was to rule over Alsace-Lorraine ; Piedmont and Spain were to 
have the provinces coterminous with their boundaries ; Prussia 
and Russia were to divide the rest of Poland. Just enough of 
France would be left to support a second-rate Bourbon mon- 
archy. We may not feel or express too great amazement that 
Jacobin France, otherwise patriotic France, was desperate. 
Armies defeated and decimated by desertion, generals discred- 
ited, the land reduced to famine by the interdict against the 
importation of grain, coasts blockaded, great cities and districts 
in rebellion, Romanists eager for foreign intervention, Giron- 
dins not unwilling to accept it for party purposes, paper money 
worthless, surrounding enemies engaged to tear the country 
unit from unit — there is no supplementary element of despair 
that can be mentioned. What was a "polyarchy" Convention, 
usurping the power of democracy, disdaining its own profes- 
sions, mouthing fine principles, behaving like an irresponsible 
tyrant — what was such a body to do ? The answer lies on the 
surface: it must abdicate. This it did. The 750 tyrants con- 
tinued to sit, but it was merely to discuss great principles and 
to delegate powers they did not possess to persons and com- 
mittees. These framed and executed a policy of national de- 
fense which, since it proved successful, has been lauded far 
beyond its deserts. 

When the men of the American revolution were face to face 
with the problem of self-government at the close of the war, 
they discovered that their political ideas must long remain the- 
oretical tendencies and nothing more. Men might be created 
equal and endowed alike with inalienable rights to life, liberty 
and the pursuit of happiness, but there were continued in prac- 
tice inequalities of suffrage, taxation and representation of the 
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most glaring kind. The bills of rights prefixed to the state 
constitutions recapitulated every familiar inherent right and the 
safeguards thereof, as constituting a metaconstitutional charter 
with which the constitution itself might not interfere. Yet Ver- 
mont alone provided for manhood suffrage, and almost every- 
where there were religious tests for office-holding. The cata- 
logue of inconsistencies might be expanded indefinitely. But 
as the time went on, and as occasion served, these inconsisten- 
cies of theory and practice were remedied one by one, at least 
for white populations. The process has been interrupted ; at 
times there has been a backward movement ; much still remains 
to be done. Nevertheless the plain people have steadily secured 
a greater and greater share in the management of politics. 

Parallels are dangerous and misleading ; yet the resemblance 
and the contrasts to this American movement in the Convention 
epoch of French history are illuminating. The radicals had 
created as an ideal a sort of America which never had existed, 
and to that phantasm they made from time to time a rhetorical 
offering. As has now been sufficiently set forth, the American 
bills of right had much influence in framing their own. Of 
American inconsistencies no important discussion seems to have 
occurred in their debates. But in glaring contrasts of the- 
ory and practice they outstripped every known historical case 
of inconsistency while making every lofty and righteous pro- 
fession of principle. Fully aware, as they were, of their un- 
tenable absurdities, they had but one excuse — the safety of the 
country, which they gratuitously assumed was possible only in 
their keeping. Hence, under the grinding despotism of an 
oligarchy, created not by the exercise of volition but engendered 
and controlled by a blind and timid fatalism, they permitted 
adventitious instances to usurp the place of historical founda- 
tions until their ruin was accomplished. In the whole sorry tale 
there is no proof that they had any monopoly of country-sav- 
ing ; and there is every proof that it was in the interest of a 
sectarian fanaticism that they savagely usurped power and, 
through social disintegration, brought France itself to the verge 
of ruin at the moment of her greatest military renown. 

Wm. M. Sloane. 



